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SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF BIBLE CLUBS 
USING THE OUTLINE COURSES 

Every month from October to June there will be presented in this depart- 
ment of the Biblical World suggestions to leaders of Bible Classes, 
desiring to use as a basis for class work either the outline Bible-study course 
on "The Life of Christ" prepared by Ernest D. Burton, or that on 
"The Foreshadowings of the Christ" by William R. Harper. 
Suggestions are prepared by Georgia Louise Chamberlin, Secretary of 
the Reading and Library Department of the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature, who will be glad to consider any questions which 
club leaders may choose to address to the Institute. 



THE LIFE OF CHRIST 1 

Three very important phases of the life of Jesus are presented in 
the work for this month. First we see the organization of a body of 
men through whom his work may in time become institutionalized and 
permanent. The importance of this task can only be judged in the 
light of the study of the second great theme, the Sermon on the Mount, 
in which we study the ideals of Jesus for establishing a new order, which 
he designates "the kingdom of God." An excellent analysis of the 
Sermon on the Mount is found in Burton and Mathews' constructive 
studies in the Life of Christ. The contents of the Sermon, which are 
bewildering in the multiplicity of topics when considered by young 
students, may be very clearly divided into groups and reduced to general 
principles through the analysis contained in this book, or in other authori- 
ties equally good. Third, the pronounced break with the Pharisees, 
and the inevitable result of the increased emphasis upon the distinctive 
and antagonistic views of Jesus, demand large emphasis before the class, 
and bring it to an interesting study of Jesus' method of teaching through 

parables. 

Program I 

Leader: (i) A politico-geographical study of Palestine, and a dis- 
cussion of the widespread fame of Jesus, at the opening of the second 

1 The textbook for this course is The Life of Christ, by Ernest D. Burton; 50 
cents, plus 4 cents postage. Address the American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
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period of the Galilean ministry. (2) The serious character of the task 
of Jesus in choosing apostles. 

Members of the class: (1) The names, office, immediate and future 
work, and personal characteristics of the twelve apostles. (Material 
to be gathered from the entire New Testament.) (2) The standards 
of righteousness which must mark the members of the kingdom of God, 
as defined in the Sermon on the Mount, (a) in respect to murder and 
adultery, (b) divorce, (c) oaths, (d) retaliation, (e) love of others, (/) alms- 
giving, (g) prayer, (h) fasting. (3) The doctrine and practice of the 
Pharisees concerning all these things. (4) The raising of the widow's 
son; a comparison of the motives of this miracle with that of other 
miracles of healing which have been studied. 

Subject for discussion: To what extent does the Golden Rule furnish 
a basis for action under each of the modern aspects of the items of 
topic 2 ? 

Program II 

Leader: The variety of methods adopted by Jesus in his teaching 
and some reasons for them. 

Members of the class: (1) The social life of Jesus among the people. 
(2) Jesus' attitude toward the Pharisees. (3) The reading of parables 
concerning the kingdom of God (Section 57). (4) An Old Testament 
parable (II Sam. 22: 1-15) compared with the parables of Jesus. 

Subject for discussion: Does the observation of life about us indicate 
that the kingdom of God as conceived by Jesus is nearer us today than 
in his own times ? If so, in what respects ? 

Reference Reading 

Burton and Mathews, Life of Christ, chaps, xi, xii, xiii; Edersheim, Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah, chaps, xvii-xxiii; Edersheim, In the Days of 
Jesus, chaps, xiii, xiv; Stalker, The Life of Christ, chap, v; Rhees, The Life 
of Jesus, chap, iii; Holtzmann, Life of Jesus, chap, x; Dawson, The Life of 
Christ, chaps, x-xii; Gilbert, The Student's Life of Jesus, pp. 134-43; Farrar, 
The Life of Christ, pp. 307-28. 

Articles in Hastings' Bible Dictionary, four- volume and one-volume editions, 
and also in his Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, should be freely consulted. 

THE FORESHADOWINGS OF THE CHRIST 1 

With the study of this month we take up that development of the 
Old Testament literature which contains the essence of the Hebrew 

1 The textbook for this course is The Foreshadowings of the Christ, by William 
Rainey Harper; 50 cents, plus 4 cents postage. Address the American Institute 
of Sacred Literature, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
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religion. 2 It is necessary to get before the class at this time a clearer 
notion than they have yet received of the real nature of the prophet. 

Every prophet, because of his moral character, which differentiated 
him from the mass of the people, because of his spiritual insight, which 
made him keenly alive to the ethical messages of Jehovah, because of 
his intellectual acumen, which enabled him to read the signs of his times, 
and because of his faith in his mission, which gave him courage to speak 
his mind at all cost, dealt with three conditions. These were: first, the 
interpretation of past history as he saw it in the light of his conception 
of the character of God; second, the crisis, then present which appeared 
to him as the result of the past, and the key to the future, and related 
itself directly to the activity of Jehovah; and third, the future glory 
or disaster, which seemed to him inevitable, because of his higher con- 
ception of the character of God. 

The farther back we go in the history of prophecy, the more of the 
traditional and perhaps fantastic element we find in the stories which 
have gathered around the names of the prophets; but back of all this 
external matter we may see the essential man with his inspiration and 
his mission. To bring this man with his message to his own times, and 
with his vision of eternal truth, to the appreciation of the class the energy 
of the leader should be bent. 

2 The designation "historical method of Bible study" carries with it the assump- 
tion that in the study of a biblical book or character, all the facts which can be secured, 
or the suppositions which can be well based, are brought to bear upon the literature 
under consideration. At any moment new facts may be discovered which will modify 
previous conclusions, and theories may be advanced which seem to fit the circum- 
stances better than those which have been held previously. The lapse of fifteen 
years, therefore, is sure to find new positions on many questions, and to present a 
clearer and more impressive view of a character or teaching. 

A striking example of this change of position is found in the discussion of two 
books included in the work of the present month. The books of Jonah and of Joel 
are discussed in this course in the historical period of King Jeroboam II, that is, among 
the very early prophets. The pressure of an increased tendency to consider the 
theology of the prophets in placing them historically has, in the fifteen years since 
this course was published, compelled students to recognize the fact that neither of these 
books could easily have been the product of this early period, that Jonah presents the 
fullest expression of the relation of the care of God for all the world, and that 
the spiritual blessing so highly extolled in Joel did not represent the ambitions of the 
prophets of this early period. 

It will be best, therefore, for leaders of groups to modify the course by omitting 
the study of Joel and Jonah at this period, and introducing it at the latest period of 
the study of this subject. Students should be directed to omit the study of the 
work for the eighth to the seventeenth days inclusive at this time. 
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Program I 

Leader: (1) The purpose and point of view of the prophet, and his 
attitude toward the past history of his people, the present crisis in which 
he lived, and the future destiny of the nation. 

Members of the class: (1) Political conditions in Israel under Ahab. 
(2) The religious crisis under Ahab, and Elijah's contribution to the 
current conception of Jehovah. (3) Reading of the story of Elijah's 
test of Baal (I Kings 17: — 19:4). (4) Elisha as a politician. (Dis- 
regard the wonder stories and seek for signs of political diplomacy.) 

Subject for discussion: If we were to strip off from the biographies 
of Elijah and Elisha as recorded in the Old Testament, all of the miracu- 
lous element, should we still have pictures of men who saw God more 
fully than their predecessors, and were able to show him to the men of 
their day? Is such a process essential if we would truly appreciate 
these men ? 

Program II 

Leader: Political and religious conditions in northern Israel under 
Jeroboam II. 

Members of the class: (1) Facts about the man Amos which can be 
gathered from his book. (2) Extracts from the sermons of Amos which 
represent his attitude toward the social abuses of his day. (3) The 
ideals of Amos concerning worship. (4) Amos' conception of God's 
attitude toward sin and the sinner. (5) The life and message of Hosea. 

Subject for discussion: Did the Hebrew people in this period feel 
the need of a savior from sin ? If not, what was the ideal or the "fore- 
shadowing " in this period ? 

Reference Reading 

Harper, The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament, entire volume; Wade, 
Old Testament History, pp. 312-55; Kent, History of the Hebrews, Vol. II; 
Cornill, History of Israel, pp. 98-114; Cornill, Prophets of Israel, pp. 27-55; 
Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the Prophets, pp. 83-142; Robertson Smith, Prophets 
of Israel, pp. 47-190; Orelli, Old Testament Prophecy, pp. 224-44; George Adam 
Smith, Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. I, chaps, i-xxiii; Sanders and Kent, 
Messages of the Prophets, Vol. I, pp. 3-76; Chamberlin, The Hebrew Prophets, 
chaps, iii-viii. 

Consult Hastings' Bible Dictionary, four-volume and one-volume editions, 
for articles on Elijah, Elisha, Amos, Hosea, Baal-worship, Samaria, Bethel, 
Ahab, Jereboam II, and other names and events of the period. Kent's Chart 
of Hebrew History should become familiar to the class during this period. 



